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How sate are our highways? What creates the hazards 
on them? How can we make road travel safer, more 
orderly, more expeditious? What effects do sizes and 
weights of motor trucks have on road conditions and 
costs? How should the states regulate sizes and weights 
in the public interest? What should we do about motor 
vehicle taxation? 

A study of these problems has been made by the 
Council of State Governments: 
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TOR TRUCK REGULATION 


Prepared by the Council in 1950 at the direction of the 
Governors’ Conterence, this report presents extensive 
factual data in text and tables on practices and problems 
of the states with respect to: 


Driver licensing Highway engineering 
Traffic control Regulation of motor truck sizes and weights 
Law enforcement Motor vehicle taxation 


With recommendations for effective highway safety and motor truck regulation 
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Among the States 


the far 
Texas and 


Arizona 


Governors of 
Guam, 


Western Governors’ Conterence. 
Alaska, Hlawat 
Camelback Inn, Phoenis, 


western states and of 
Wisconsin met at the 
from December 7 to y to discuss problems related to such 
subjects as reclamation, highways, Indian affairs and 
higher education. 

Following panel discussions, the Governors adopted 
resolutions calling for eventual state or local ownership 
of federally sponsored reimbursable water projects; re 
turn of all gasoline tax revenues to the 
the United States Bureau of Indian 
soon as consistent with the rights of the Indians”; 
tion of the Western Interstate Conipact lor Higher Edu 
not already done so 


Alaska 


states liquida 


tion of affairs “as 


ack p 


cation by western states that have 


and immediate statehood for the territories of 


and Hawaii 
On December 
tion of Davis Dam betore returning -to their respective 


io, the Governors attended the dedica 
states. 


Iwo “Firsts.”—Mrs. Consuclo Northrop Bailey of South 
Burlington, Vermont, has been elected Speaker of the 
Vermont House of Representatives—the first woman to 
hold that post in Vermont and, on the basis of imme 
diately available information, the second to hold it in 
Mrs. Minnie Craig was speaker of 
House of Representatives twenty 


any state legislature 
the North Dakota 
years ago. 

New York’s legislature this year also has started its 
session with a new record. Television newsreel camera 
men covered the assemblage on the opening day, Janu 
the first time the legislature has been televised. 


ary 7 


New York Constitution.—Tlhie 1953 session of the New 
York legislature will have an unusually large number of 
proposed constitutional amendments to consider a_ sec 
Iwenty-two such proposals are up for second 
scrutiny in 1953. In New York the 
state Constitution must first pass one legislature, then be 


ond time 
an amendment to 
approved by a newly elected legislature and finally be 
approved by the electorate. One of the interesting pro- 
posals which has passed the initial hurdle is an amend 
ment requiring that the Governor and Lieutenant Gov 
ernor be elected jointly, the voter casting a single ballot 
for both offices, in order to prevent election of members 
of different political parties to these two ofhices, 


Ohio to Consider Revised Code.— A major task facing the 
1953 legislative session in Ohio will be the review, look- 
ing toward enactment, of a completely revised code, com 
prising the entire statutory law of the state. The revision 
volumes as 


recently printed in’ thirty-one containing 


many separate titles, culminates several years of work by 
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the Bureau of Code Revision. Chief function of the Bu 
reau has been to revise the form of the statutes to pro 
duce certainty and conciseness in expression and logic in 
atrangcment, 


Legislative Council Activities. Lhe New Hampshire 
Legislative Council, established by the 1951 legislature, 
recently submitted its first report on legislative proposals. 
Among items covered were recommendations, mcluding 
many dratt bills, on municipal finance, highway salety, 
revision of criminal laws, secrecy of relief rolls, several 
tax and fiscal matters, and a number of procedural 
changes tor operation of the legislature. 

The Connecticut Legislative Council's report to the 
1953 General Assembly was dedicated to the late Henry 
Hunt, who had served ays its Director as well as Director 
olf the Connecticut Commission on Intergovernmentai 
Cooperation for many years. The report, of 114 pages, 
covered such matters as administrative procedure, sexual 
psychopaths, motor vehicles and highway safety, opera 
tion of licensing boards, public retirement systems, as 
sessment of farm lands, several tax items, sale of liquor 
by taverns and the Uniform Commercial Code. 


Arizona O.A.S.1, Contract. contract extending fed 
cral old-age and survivors’ insurance benefits to most of 
the State of Arizona's 5,000 employes has been executed 
with the Federal Security Agency. The action dispelled 
the last doubt that repeal by the voters at the November 
election of the State Public Employes’ Retirement Act 
of 1948 cleared the way for bringing state workers into 
the federal old-age security plan. The contract is retroac- 
tive to January 1, 1951. 


New Jersey Retirement.—IThe Attorney General of New 
Jersey ruled recently that some 8,500 persons previously 
without retirement protection under any public retire 
ment system now would be eligible for coverage under 
the federal old age and = survivors’ program 
harlier had that a smaller 
number would be eligible for the federal social security 


Insurance 


estimates indicated much 


program, pursuant to state legislation cnacted for that 
purpose. Approximately half of the political subdivisions 
and school districts of the state are expected to act to 


permit participation of their employes in the program. 


Virginia Legislative Redistricting. 
the Virginia General Assembly in 
tioned the 
IHlouse changes take effect ninety days after the session's 


A special session of 


December reappor 


commonwealth’s legislative districts. 


adjournment date. December 15, and Senate changes on 


January 1, 1955. Major effect of the new laws will be to 
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increase by a third the number of Hlouse and Senate 
seats apportioned to the suburban Washington arca. 


Maryland Highways, Teacher Salaries, Maryland's Legio- 
lative Council has given its approval to a 5568 million 
road program, designed for a twelve-year period of con 
struction. A penny increase in the gasoline tax, increased 
registration and commercial tees, and a bond issue of 
Syyo million will be needed to finance the Construction. 

In another action the Legislative Council has approved 
a proposal to increase teachers’ salaries by Syoo. ‘The 
Governor has inciuded in his budget an item ol 91.2 
uullion to cover the proposed increase. 


Georgia State Income Tax Rates.—\ special tax com 
mittee ol the Georgia House of Representatives is study- 
ing a plan whereby the state would lower its income tax 
rates if deductions tor federal income tax payments are 
disallowed. Purpose of the plan is to save administrative 
costs without costing the individual taxpayer more 
money. Federal income tax payments now are deductible 
in the determination of state income tax returns, and 
state revenue has declined because of the increase in 
federal taxes. 


Vermont Income Tax.—An_ cightcenmouth effort of 
Vermont to secure reciprocity trom the federal govern 
ment in the withholding of income taxes was successtul 
as of January 1. At the tg5t session of its legislature, 
Vermont adopted a withholding provision in the state 
income tax and subsequently requested that the tederal 
government comply with respect to salaries of lederal 
employees working in the state. When this was not done, 
Vermont began to accumulate and hold the amounts de 
ducted trom salaries of state employees for payment of 
the federal income tax. Finally Congress adopted an act 
compelling the United States to comply with any state 
withholding law. An agreement was signed whereby all 
federal agencies except the military will now deduct 
Vermont state income taxes from the paychecks of ted- 
eral employees Vermont. At present Oregon is the 
only other state with a general withholding provision in 
its income tax law, 


Cigarette Ceiling Prices.—IThe tederal Othce ot Price 
Stabilization has authorized cigarette retailers in Ten- 
nessee to raise ceiling prices in order to contorm with 
the state’s Unfair Cigarette Sales Act. \n increase of 3 
cents per carton, according to the Tennessee Depart 
ment of Finance and Taxation, will be made in the 
minimum retail price of popular-brand cigarettes. The 
O.P.S. order tollowed precedents established in’ seven 
other states. 


Public Finance Reporting in Washington. — An outstand 
ing example of effective presentation of a state's finances 


has been published by the Director of the Budget of th 
State of Washington. The report, Your Dollar's Worth of 
State Government, presents in texts and graphs a picture 
of Washington state finances, including historical and 
interstate finance data, that has received wide attention 

A first section of the report describes and explains the 
state’s general income and expenditures. A second se 
tion, “What Your Money Buys,” discusses the services 
and functions of the various state agencies. A third and 
final section contains mumerous statistical tables with 
detailed figures on finances. Throughout the report the 
text is casy to read, and liberal use of pictorial devices 
helps for clear understanding of the finances of the 
State of Washington. 


Permanent Registration in Louisiana.— Lhe Louisiana 
legislature in 1952 enacted a statewide permanent regis 
tration law as a means ol increasing voter participation 
and to reduce the possibility of traud in registration and 
voting. Permanent registration was made mandatory in 
three of the most populous parishes, including the cities 
of New Orleans, Shreveport and Baton Rouge, and 
opuonal in the other sixty-one parishes. By mid-Novem 
ber sixteen of the latter parishes had adopted the system. 


Washington Vehicle Survey.—.\ statewide motor vehicle 
use survey was started early in December by the United 
States Census Bureau for the State of Washington's Bu 
reau of Public Roads. Results of the survey, undertaken 
jointly with one for Oregon, will help in future highway 
planning. Similar surveys are being conducted in othet 
Pacific Coast states. The findings will be available for 
coordinated national highway planning. 

Data will be gathered as to how many miles a day the 
average vehicle operator drives, what types of vehicles 
are used, destinations, routes tollowed, reasons for trips 
number of passengers, anc allied Lactors. 


New Jersey Highways, Turnpikes.-\sy of January | 
New Jersey inaugurated a revised system of highway 
numberings involving erection of some 2,,00 new high 
way signs. It was the first major revision since the system 
was established in 1927. Important changes include elim 
ination of separate state designations on routes carrying 
a U.S. number, and common numbering of routes that 
join with Pennsylvania and New York Highways. 
During its first year of operation, the New Jersey Turn 
pike earned a net revenue of nearly $15 million before 
interest payments, an amount considerably in excess of 
the financial return expected by forecasters. Payments on 
turnpike bonds amount to about $8 million a vear 
only a little more than hali of the 1952 net revenue. It 
was announced recently that the turnpike speed limit is 
being enforced with the aid of portable radar speed 
checkers which can determine the speed of oncoming 
motor vehicles accurately and make a permanent record 
of the speed on a graph built into the instrument 
(Continued on inside back cover) 
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Administration of the budget in every state ts at the core of government, affecting 


scores of services both as to quality and cost. In this article Dr. Mauck, Director 
of the Maryland State Fiscal Research Bureau, discusses questions of structure 
and some of the provedures and problems involved in such management. He 
finds that among the states generally budgetary administration ts being strength- 


ened, and he suggests methods for continuing the advance. 


Some Problems in 


State Budgetary Administration 


UDGETARY administration, wherever employed, 
is beset with difficulties, and in public atfairs 
the problems encountered are no different 

from those found in most other human institutions. 
Whether in regard to international, national, state 
or local government, its objectives differ only in 
minor details, and basic structure and procedures 
everywhere are quite similar. State budgetary ad- 
ministration, therefore, offers no difficulties that are 
unique. But the following discussion, within this 
limited area, may serve to illustrate some of the 
problems and offer some suggestions for their solu- 
tion. 

The development of an integrated financial plan, 
and adherence to it, lie at the core of successful 
state administration. When state functions were 
few and the governmental structure simple, the 
needed integration could be provided through a 
subjective process by which legislators and adminis- 
trators alike could weigh all phases of the revenue, 
expenditure and borrowing programs, and create a 
synthesis by immediate and tull understanding of 
all essential elements. Such circumstances now have 
gone, never to return, and formal machinery of 
coordination and integration must replace in sub- 
stantial measure the earlier processes. 

The concept of budgeting embodies basically the 
principle of integration; and adoption of budget 
procedures by every state between 1911 and 1926 
is indicative of its remarkable success. Such integra- 
tion occurs originally in budget formulation. Ex- 
perience proved long ago that state legislatures were 
ill-adapted to provide the cohesive element needed. 
Consequently, forty states now place the function 
of budget formulation directly upon the Governor, 
whereas only two continue to assign it to committees 
of the legislature. In the remaining six states, three 
place budget formulation in administrative boards, 
two in boards on which legislators are represented, 
and one in the office of state controller. 


By Etwyn A. Mauck 


Integration involves reconciliation of all expendi- 
ture proposals, whether tor current or capital needs, 
with plans for the collection of all state revenues 
and for the borrowing of funds if such borrowing 
is contemplated. The budgetary practices of many 
states, however, remain considerably short of the 
goal. Capital programs frequentiy are not consid 
ered as part of a state budget, special funds may be 
excluded or inadequately considered, revenue 
estimating may be regarded as a distinct function, 
the receipt of federal funds may be ignored, or othe: 
deficiencies may result in an inadequate or wholly 
distorted view of the state's financial operations. 


| RE programs for capital improvements, 
lor example, frequently have been excluded trom 
the budgetary process because such expenditures 
were to be made from borrowed funds and hence 
did not have an immediate effect on Current revenue 
needs. Gradually, however, there is developing a 
concept of capital budgeting in which emphasis is 
placed on a planned and integrated program, it 
respective of whether the funds are derived from 
current revenues or bond issues. The capital pro 
gram necessarily must embrace a period much 
longer than that covered in the annual current ex 
penditure budget. Thus a ten-year program, ad- 
justed annually because of changing circumstances 
and needs, gives perspective to current building and 
construction activities and provides a blueprint of 
future facilities and their costs. Such planning is a 
primary responsibility of the using agencies, as 
coordinated by a state planning unit. The budget 
office not only should be a participant in the long- 
range plan but should conduct an annual review 
of its application to ensure adherence to its provi- 
sions and provide integration with current expendi- 
ture plans. The annual review by the budget office, 
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subsequently submitted to the Governor and the 
legislature, is of maximum value only if it is pre- 
sented and considered as one significant element of 
the over-all financial program of the state. 

Another aspect of integration of financial plan 
ning involves the relating of revenues to expendi- 
ture proposals. Whether appropriation requests are 
to be reduced to the level of anticipated revenues, 
whether revenues are to be increased by higher rates 
or new taxes to meet expenditure needs, or whether 
both revenue expansion and a reduction in appro- 
priation requests are to be sought, is a decision in- 
volving matters of policy. Good budgetary adminis- 
tration requires structure and techniques that 
produce highly accurate revenue estimates upon 
which such policy decisions can be based. The rev- 
enue collection agency or agencies obviously must 
provide much of the information tor reaching the 
estimates, but the evaluation of data, the projection 
of trends and the assumption of responsibility fon 
conclusions should be vested in the budget agency. 
Although there may be danger that the agency will 
underestimate revenues to justify reductions in ex- 
penditure requests submitted to it, or that it may 
overestimate them to create the illusion of a “bal- 
anced” budget, the integrity and reputation of the 
ofhice should ensure unceasing efforts at ever greater 
accuracy, 


R tVENUE planning has not been a marked success 
among the states, and large, unanticipated surpluses 
or deficits resulting from errors in estimates have 
produced dangers and difhculties. Large deficits are 
costly, and they reflect on the quality of administra- 
tion; unanticipated surpluses also indicate errors in 
the process, but with the result that taxpayers have 
been deprived of a portion of their wealth in excess 
of governmental needs. The existence of such un- 
allocated surpluses constitutes an unwholesome 
temptation to engage in unwise or unneeded ex- 
penditures. Attempts such as those of the annual 
meetings on revenue-estimating conducted by the 
National Association of Tax Administrators should 
succeed in perfecting techniques for more accurate 
revenue estimates at all levels of government. 
Financial planning is of limited value unless all 
earmarked revenues and special funds are made part 
of the integrated plan. All anticipated revenues and 
all proposed expenditures, irrespective of source, 
should constitute the basis of a unified state work 
program. Many, probably most, states are plagued 
by ear-marked revenues or special funds. Fish and 
game funds enjoy considerable immunity because 
of federal statutes, and highway user revenues are 
virtually everywhere regarded as the exclusive re- 
source of road construction and maintenance activi- 


ties. In many states, the number of special funds has 
risen to several score. Reorganization commissions 
in recent years have made valiant etlorts to elim 
inate them or to reduce their numbers, usually 
without success. The forces that caused the funds 
to be created in the first instance usually can be 
successful in protecting them against those who 
would have them subjected to the scrutiny of the 
state’s fiscal officers. 

The dithculties created by special funds arise in 
part trom the statutory protections with which they 
are surrounded and in part trom the psychological 
eflect their very existence creates. Usually the law 
specifies the types of revenues to be paid into the 
funds, the purposes tor which expenditures can be 
made and the agencies that are to administer the 
activities involved. Surpluses are permitted to be 
transferred to the general fund only under excep- 
tional circumstances, if at all. The special funds 
assume even greater immunity than that provided 
by statute if the state’s fiscal ofhcers, in recognizing 
the limitations imposed upon them, do not attempt 
to subject expenditures from special funds to the 
same rigid scrutiny applied to general fund expendi- 
tures. The result is that special fund administration 
attains a degree of autonomy that tends to nullify 
all attempts at unified financial administration. 

The greatest difhculty created by special funds 
arises in instances in which activities are supported 
in part by special and in part by general funds. Fre- 
quently special fund levies are collected by the 
using agencies, and such agencies become the au- 
thoritative sources for information on their antici- 
pated revenues. Since appropriations from general 
funds are to supply the difference between total- 
expenditure needs and speci::l-fund revenues, there 
isa normal inclination by the using agency to “play 
it sate” by deliberately underestimating special fund 
revenues in order to secure the maximum in general 
fund appropriations. If special fund revenues in 
excess of the estimates are available for expenditure, 
as they frequently are, the using agency finds itself 
in possession of amounts in excess of those author- 
ized or needed. 


Te INCREASING importance of federal funds in 
state finance injects a further element that creates 
difficulties in financial planning. State budget ofh- 
cers for years have wrestled with the problem, but 
in 1951 Florida and North Dakota enacted legisla 
tion requiring the budget officials’ approval of all 
state agency requests for federal aid. Wisconsin re 
cently enacted similar legislation. The requesting 
agencies and related federal offices usually resist 
attempts by state fiscal officers to secure information 
or control in programs involving federal funds. 
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Whether the federal funds should be reappropriated 
by a state legislature is a matter of law and legal 
procedure, but obviously a state financial program 
must reveal all revenue sources if valid judgments 
are to be tormed. Not only present revenues but 
the implications of future financial burdens asso 
ciated with the acceptance of federal grants should 
be known to the state's financial officers as well as 
to the using agency. 

Expenditure proposals are most meaningful when 
all requests for funds are presented for simultaneous 
scrutiny. The proposals should be related to one 
another as well as to revenue prospects in order 
that the relative urgency of competing work pro 
grams may be weighed. Although such is the theory 
of modern budgeting, many states are deficient in 
its application. In all states, of course, the legisla- 
tures are empowered to initiate and enact appro- 
priation measures wholly apart trom the executive 
budget, but some state constitutions impose restric- 
tive conditions under which such bills can be con- 
sidered. To the extent that the legislatures actually 
use their powers of independent initiation of ap- 
propriation measures, the essential unity of the ex- 
ecutive’s financial plan is lost. 

Such loss of unity occurs also if the legislatures 
have the power to increase or add items to the ex 
ecutive budget. Virtually all states, however, grant 
this power; only New York, West Virginia and 
Maryland deny it by constitutional prohibitions. 
The Nevada legislature operates under a sell- 
imposed restraint resting on statute only. No wend 
is observable in regard to the adoption of com- 
parable constitutional or statutory provisions in 
other states, and legitimate doubts may be raised 
as to the wisdom of such severe restrictions. 


ie MATTER Of budget form has been receiving 
increased attention recently by students of budget- 
ary processes. The usual budget entries are based 
on objects of expenditure, such as salaries, supplies, 
equipment, travel and other matters. When the 
amounts of funds were relatively small, the form of 
state budget entries were of little importance, be- 
cause all factors involved were reasonably well 
known; but state governments are no longer so 
simple and easily understood. The number of line 
entries in an average state budget now has become 
so large that it is difhcult if not impossible to grasp 
or retain a concept of the state financial picture in 
its entirety. Furthermore, such entries are wholly 
inadequate in revealing the activities of the state. 
The legislature and the tax-paying public are only 
incidentally interested in expenditures by objects, 
but they have a vital stake in the services performed 
by the state. In regard to such services, they wish to 
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know their extent, their quality and their costs. 

This interest has given rise to sentiment for a 
change in budget form to what is variously known 
as a functional program or performance type of 
budget. The major purpose of the new form is a 
presentation of the budget as a work plan of the 
state expressed in terms of anticipated costs tor each 
service or “program” to be conducted. A budget 
presented in such form would enable both the ex- 
ecutive and the legislative branches to make dec: 
sions on the extent and quality of services to be ap 
proved. Through their determination of the amount 
olf money to be appropriated for each such service 
they effectively limit its extent or quality in accord 
ance with their interpretation of public desire. 
Several states now are engaged in transforming thei 
budgets into the program type, as is the federal gov 
ernment. The trend toward the program budget 
should be most helpful in enabling legislatures to 
make informed decisions on fiscal matters and thus 
be restored to a position of greater importance in 
their relations with the executive branch. 


Rs MANY other aspects, the legislature should be 
strengthened in its role in state fiscal affairs, and in 
several areas substantial progress has been made. 
The trend to annual sessions, replacing biennial 
sessions, is slow but obvious. Arizona, Colorado and 
Michigan—the latest states that have adopted an 
nual sessions, have increased the total to ten. A 
similar proposal recently was defeated in Nebraska. 
‘The most important single factor impelling the 
change is the desirability of annual legislative re 
view of appropriations. Such annual review may not 
have been less desirable in earlier days, but state 
finances then did not loom so large, and difficulties 
in transportation offered practical obstacles to fre 
quent legislative meetings. 

All states except Nebraska face the problem of 
duplicate committees and hearings on the budget. 
Only four states—Connecticut, Maine, New Jersey 
and Massachusetts—make major use of joint com 
mittees for legislative purposes, but several others 
provide for joint sessions of corresponding com- 
mittees on matters such as budget consideration. 
Very litthe advance is being made toward greater 
cooperative action, probably because of the desire 
for independence by members of each house. Joint 
committees or joint sessions, where they are tried, 
are found to be speedier, more thorough and more 
economical of the time of all participating parties. 

There is growing recognition that state legisla- 
tures cannot perform their budgetary functions un- 
aided. Whereas units for bill-drafting or reference 
service exist in at least forty-six states, staffing to 

(Continued on page §5) 


June 2, 


1953, has been set as the deadline up to which the Federal Communica. 


trons Commission is to reserve more than 200 “TV” channels for non-commercial, 


educational use. 


In this article Mr. Steetle, Executive Director of the Joint 


Committee on Educational Television,* emphasizes the importance of the dead- 
line and reports on action various states are taking to provide, or assist in pro- 


viding, educational television facilities. 


The States and Educational Television 


By Raven STEETLI 


11H A special sense of urgency these months, 

educational groups and leaders of govern- 

ment in many states are studying the ad 
vantages, problems and feasibility of establishing 
programs of educational television. A number of 
them already have acted to obtain “TV” channels, 
and others are preparing to do so. 

Phe urgency has good basis. Until June 2, 1953 
about four months after this article appears—the 
Federal Communications Commission is reserving 
v42 television channel assignments for non-com- 
mercial, educational use. After that date, any 
interested party may petition the commission to 
remove the educational reservations. If states and 
other potential supporters of educational programs 
wish to have regular, dependable channels for 
them, therefore, the immediate months ahead ob- 
viously are the time to make application to the 
F.C.C. 

Study of the tacts and possibilities already has 
resulted in applications for permission to build a 
considerable number of stations. As of mid-Decem- 
ber, 1952, nineteen applications had been filed for 
reserved channels in eight states and the District of 
Columbia. The Board of Regents of the University 
of the State of New York had applied for eight of 
these—for facilities at Albany, Buffalo, Binghamton, 
Ithaca, New York City, Rochester, Syracuse and 
Utica—and it was preparing applications for two 
more, in Malone and Poughkeepsie. Other ap 
plications have been filed for the following: 


Los Angeles, California—Channel 28, The Allan Han 
cock Foundation of the University of Southern Cali 
fornia 


*Constituent members of the committee are the American 
Council on Education, Association for Education by Radio 
Television, Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer 
sities, National Association of Educational Broadcasters, Na- 
tional Association of State Universities, National Council of 


Chief State School Officers, National Education Association 
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San Francisco, California—Channel 9, ‘The Bay Area 
Educational Television Association 

Connecticut— Bridgeport—Channel 71; Hartford—Chan 
nel 24, Norwich—Channel 63, The State Board of Edu 
cation of Connecticut 

Washington, D. C.—Channel 26, The Board of Educa 
tion of the District of Columbia 

Miami, Florida—Channel 2, The Lindsay Hopkins Vo 
cation School of the Dade County Board of Public 
Instruction 

Manhattan, Kansas—Channel 8 (KSAC-TV), The Kan 
sas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science 
New Brunswick, New Jersey—Channel 19, The State 
Department of Education 

Houston, Texas—Channel 8 (KUHT), The University 
of Houston with the Houston Independent School Dis- 
trict 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin—Channel 10, Milwaukee Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education 


Educational institutions also have filed six ap- 
plications for channels not now reserved for educa- 
tional purposes: 

South Bend, Indiana—Channel 46, University of Notre 

Dame 

New Orleans, Louisiana—Channel 4, Loyola University 

Fast Lansing, Michigan—Channel 60 (WKAR-TV), 

Michigan State Board of Agriculture (Michigan State 

College) 

Columbia, Missouri—Channel 8, University of Missouri 

Ithaca, New York—Channel 20, Cornell University 


Port Arthur, Texas—Channel 4, Port Arthur College 


io applications, plus the television programs 
already serving educational purposes of various 
types, are a beginning. But surely most of us will 
agree that they are only a beginning as compared 
with the extent to which we should develop tele- 
vision that educates, and educates well. 
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Here is a medium of communication that has 
unprecedented impact upon millions of our people. 
The images we receive through the eye—the “facts,” 
the ideas, the “education,” the stimuli they convey— 
whether beneficial or not in this instance or that, 
are direct and powerlul. Television obviously is 
here to stay—to raise the quality of our under- 
standing, our citizenship and our culture, or to 
lower it, or perhaps to muddle it. “TV” can serve 
good, poor or indifferent ends; it can educate or 
it can mis-educate. It is believed that commercially- 
sponsored programs, increasingly, as the industry 
grows and matures, will serve the public good; that 
they will be an educating force much more often 
than not. Many programs are an educating force, 
now—sometimes most ellectively so. Yet thoughtful 
citizens have grounds for concern over the effects of 
some existing “TV” programs. Now, without under- 
cutting the large and continuing role of commer- 
cially-sponsored television, we have the opportunity 

through our agencies of education, our communi. 
ties, our state governments—to obtain more than 200 
channels that, with sound and resourceful program- 
ming, can be constructive means indeed for serving 
the minds of our people. The beneficiaries can be 
most of us: pupils in the classrooms at school, stu 
dents in our colleges and universities, and millions 
of citizens of all ages at home. 


Of professional educators in the available 
channels is of course very widespread. It is even 
more gratilying that among the states numerous 
Governors, legislators and other civic-minded citi- 
zens have been devoting thought and effort to the 
educational possibilities of television. Study of this 
new medium for education and information has 
been undertaken in almost three-fourths of the 
states. 

For example, following adoption of a concurrent 
resolution by the Oklahoma legislature in 1951 
urging the F.C.C. to reserve television channels for 
educational uses and needs, that state’s Legislative 
Council last July recommended that the constitu- 
ent institutions of the state’s system of higher 
education take steps to secure the necessary chan- 
nels, “in the best interests of the citizens of the 
state.” The council also recommended that the 
legislature this year establish a committee to advise 
with the institutions in the promotion of educa- 
tion through television. Subsequently, last Septem- 
ber, the Regents’ Advisory Committee on 
Educational Television agreed that state-wide tele 
vision coverage was the objective and that the 
F.C.C. should be requested, as a minimum, to 
grant licenses to operate Channel 13 in Oklahoma 


City and Channel 11 in ‘Tulsa. 

The New York legislature has created a special 
commission to study the plan of the Regents of 
the University of the State of New York tor ten 
television stations in that state and report to the 
Governor. The commission was to hold hearings 
in January in Buffalo, New York City and Albany. 

In New Jersey, likewise, the legislature and Gov- 
ernor are depending on studies of a special com- 
mission. Additional experience in) programming 
and administration of educational television is be 
ing gained through study operations at Rutgers 
University and research at Montclair Teachers 
College. Meantime, the State Department of Edu 
cation is securing information that will aid in the 
use of six television channels assigned to the state 
for educational and cultural purposes. 

A special commission appointed by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature is conducting hearings and 
making studies in that state. 

In Wisconsin the Legislative Council has con- 
ducted public hearings on educational television, 
and a citizens group is preparing suggestions to 
submit to the legislature for further development 
of television. 


L FADERSHIP by Governors has been most helpful. 
For example, on November 19, 1952, Governor 
John S. Fine of Pennsylvania appointed a commit 
tee of educators to make thorough studies of all 
aspects of educational television. During December 
Governor Earl Warren of California convened a 
two-day work conference of 2,500 Californians and 
Governor William S. Beardsley of lowa met with 
educationa! authorities of his state on the same 
subject. 

The tempo of conferences now is stepping up; 
fourteen states supporting the Southern Regional 
Education Board sent representatives to a December 
conference on educational television. State-wide 
educational “TV” conferences were scheduled for 
January in Georgia, Louisiana, Virginia and Ten- 
nessee. Others have been held or are contemplated 
in many other states. 

Governors and other leaders in the states em- 
phasize that television holds forth numerous op- 
portunities; programs that can be brought right 
into the classroom; pooling of educational re- 
sources among including resources ol 
libraries, universities, museums and_ laboratories; 
and programs for innumerable phases of adult 
education. 

State interest, in short, is large, and many states 
either have acted or are acting to assure assignment 
of suitable channels to make educational programs 
possible. State governments are not the only agen- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The states during the last few years have accomplished more for the mental 
health of their people than in many years past. They are continuing the ad- 


vance and are studying numerous phases of the mental health problem in order 
to devise increasingly effective programs. State GOVERNMENT here presents the 
first of three articles that will describe some of the highlights of programs in 


Ost GREAT forward movements in human 

service are the culminations of long 

periods of thought and inquiry, then a 
time of basic, fresh decision and, finally, years of 
labor on the foundations thus laid. So it has been 
with action for mental health in’ Pennsylvania, 
where important strides are under way. 

Over the years countless men and women in and 
out of government, building on the advances and 
lessons of the past, laid a groundwork that now is 
bearing fresh fruit. But one year can be said to 
have been an especially important turning point: 
1g4g, When, as a result of the leadership of the 
Governor and the action of the legislature, the 
Commonwealth brought into being the General 
State Authority, a bond issuing agency, through 
which approximately $140 million has been com- 
mitted for expansion and rehabilitation of state 
mental institutions. 

None would claim that hospital construction 
alone constitutes a mental health program. But 
building coupled with ideas and with planning for 
more effective, more extensive therapies and _ pre- 
ventive action, is a program. That is what is de- 
veloping in Pennsylvania. 

The many new buildings completed or in progress 
at the state’s seventeen hospitals tor the mentally 
ill increase their rated patient capacity by 7,250, 
to a prospective early total exceeding 34,000. That 
compares with a little over 27,000 in 1948. The 
construction, as all concerned point out, has not 
done away with overcrowding; the present census 
of patients actually in the hospitals is a little over 
38,000, and, as new buildings rise, more patients 
are to be expected. But the expansion is reducing 
the crowding greatly. Further building in the next 


particular states, as examples of progress in many States. 


Progress for Mental Health— 


New Action in Pennsylvania 


two to four years, the state authorities hope, will 
have brought the discrepancy between rated ca 
pacity and actual hospital population from a recent 
30 per cent to a much more manageable 10 per cent. 

While new structures have gone up at hospital 
alter hospital, the state has improved and rehabili- 
tated others. Recently installed, modern equipment 
and facilities are providing for better treatment; 
the new and remodeled structures themselves offet 
settings for better application of existing therapies. 
Under the jurisdiction of the Department of Wel. 
fare and its Bureau of Mental Health, meantime, 
new approaches to coping with mental disease are 
in progress. Notably in connection with two psychi- 
atric institutes—one in being at Pittsburgh, the 
other in process of construction at Philadelphia— 
these approaches include new emphasis on research 
to increase the possibilities of prevention and cure 
and new emphasis on training of staff to improve 
the mental health service as a whole. 

The goal, as summarized by Hilding Bengs, 
M.D., Pennsylvania's Commissioner of Mental 
Health, is a balanced program: the institutes serv- 
ing as its schools and laboratories; the mental 
hospitals advancing in care and treatment; and 
another arm, aid for local services including extra. 
mural clinics, adding to the prospects for good 
preventive work in the local communities. 

This article does not attempt to survey, even in 
summary fashion, all the changes accomplished and 
pending in Pennsylvania. It is not a review of the 
Commonwealth's mental health system as a whole— 
or its advances or its problems. It does set forth 
some outstanding highlights of progress, as examples 
of what a state can do in attacking a major area 
of governmental responsibility. 


The Psychiatric Institutes 


MoM”: than two decades ago, a few Pennsylvania 
citizens began to discuss a rather novel idea 


that the Commonwealth should provide for re- 
search into mental disease. 
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Today most people recognize research as a sound 
means to almost any end. Private industry spends 
hundreds of millions of dollars on it; governments 
increasingly resort to it. But the case for its exten- 
sion outside university laboratories had relatively 
little acceptance when the Pennsylvanians in ques- 
tion began emphasizing it. It had still less recogni- 
tion, specifically, for the field of mental health. 
Phe small group of advocates, nevertheless, were 
persistent; they kept stating the need for research, 
financed by the state. Some of them were in the 
medical profession; some were citizen leaders in 
other pursuits; some were leaders in government. 
Most of them, by reason of personal stature and 
reputation, were persuasive; gradually they won 
converts. 

Eventually, therefore, a project developed, with 
strong support, to seek legislative authorization 
and appropriations for two institutes, both to con- 
centrate on psychiatric research and psychiatric 
education, one to be located in the eastern part of 
the state, the other in the western. Although a 
good part of the early discussion had centered ‘mn 
Philadelphia, the decision, when it came, was to 
build the first institute at Pittsburgh. 


eo LEGISLATURE provided the necessary authori- 
zations and initial appropriation in the mid-thirties. 
Construction of a large and suitable building of 
seventeen stories was begun in 1938 to house the 
institute, in the vicinity of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. It was completed in 1941, at a cost of $2 
million, and the institute went into operation the 
following year. 

It was a difficult time for the beginning. World 
War II greatly increased the shortage of available 
personnel for civilian hospitals, teaching and _re- 
search. Actually, it was not until after 1949, when 
a fresh start was made, that the institute may be 
said to have launched into its full role. But even 
in the initial years it made important contributions. 

Physically, the plant, then as now, offered out- 
standing facilities for teaching and research: eight 
hospital floors with a bed capacity of thirty-four 
each; clinical and research laboratories; a floor for 
various psychiatric treatments; a mental health out- 
patient clinic; surgical facilities, dental and physio- 
therapy departments; facilities for departments of 
psychology and social service; classrooms and an 
auditorium for lectures; and the necessary dining 
rooms, kitchens and service rooms for an institution 
of this considerable magnitude. 

It was built near the University of Pittsburgh so 
that there could be close collaboration with the 
university’s faculty, particularly of the medical 
school, and so that there would be students from 
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it. ‘The institute developed its operations on that 
basis. It had its own staff, which gave most though 
not all of the training offered. Students from the 
medical school, the university's School of Nursing 
and its School of Social Work had classroom in 
struction and other training at the institute. So 
did students from other nearby schools. As a result, 
many trained workers in the mental health field 
have gone out from the institute to serve Pennsyl- 
vania communities. Meantime, research proceeded 
in psychiatry, psychology and neurophysiology. 

During this initial period the state itself operated 
the institute. Gradually, however, many who 
sought its best possible development came to the 
view that still better results would be obtainable 
were the institute turned over to the University of 
Pittsburgh, to be directed and staffed by it tor 
objectives set by the state, according to general 
directives established by the state, and with financ- 
ing primarily by the state. The legislature author- 
ized the transfer on that basis in 1949. This in- 
volved no lessening of state interest in the institute 
or of basic state responsibility and support for it. 

The Commonwealth leased the institute to the 
university at $1.00 a year and it has appropriated 
more than $1 million annually for its operation. 
Various foundations have been contributing some- 
thing in the neighborhood of another $200,000 a 
year through the university. 


A LARGE staff, including scientists of outstanding 
reputation, has been recruited. There are some 375 
employees, about fifty of them at the professional, 
staff level—the great majority of these doctors of 
medicine, others psychologists. 

Director of the institute (and Professor of Psy- 
chiatry at the university) is Henry W. Brosin, M.D., 
who came to the post in January, 1951, from the 
University of Chicago, where he was head of the 
division of psychiatry. Among men he has brought 
to the institute are I. Arthur Mirsky, M.D., bio- 
chemist and psychoanalyst, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, in charge of an institute team 
engaged in basic research; and Benjamin Spock, 
M.D., formerly of New York and the Mayo Clinic, 
a well known pediatrician, whose book on care and 
rearing of babies is familiar to millions of Ameri- 
can parents. Both men are on the faculty of the 
University of Pittsburgh as well as the institute 
staff—Dr. Mirsky as Professor of Research Psychiatry 
and Chairman of the Department of Clinical 
Science, Dr. Spock as Professor of Child Develop- 
ment. 

With this staff, and with its excellent facilities— 
including a psychiatric library considered to be one 
of the best in the country—“Western Psychiatric” 
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serves, directly, from 100 to 150 mental patients in 
its bed wards and a large number in its out-patient 
clinic, where visits per month run between 400 and 
boo. The total is, of course, very small compared 
with the “population” of a state mental hospital. 
That is entirely as planned. Although the insti- 
tute seeks to give its patients the best of treatment 
and care, its reason for having patients at all is that 
it may conduct its research and its education of 
psychiatrists and others in a working hospital. 
Patients are admitted on the basis of the relation. 
ship of their conditions to the institute’s research 
and teaching programs. 

Those programs are for the advance of knowledge 
of mental illness and of the means of its prevention, 
treatment, and cure; and for the training of men 
and women who can use parts of this Knowledge in 
the field—can put it at the service of the community. 
In a broad sense the institute’s contribution, pres 
ent and potential, is to everyone, not merely the 
people of Pennsylvania, tor growth of knowledge 
and its diffusion know no boundaries, state or 
national. But it was the Commonwealth that 
established the institute; it is the Commonwealth 
that principally maintains it; and the institute 
serves the Commonwealth in many ways, both 
direct and indirect—a service that is expected to 
grow as the years go on. 


Dice r services to the state mental hospitals and 
other agencies of state action for mental health in- 
clude these: 

Dr. Brosin and others of the staff go out to the 
state hospitals in western Pennsylvania and give 
lectures, primarily case reviews, to their staffs of 
doctors, psychiatrists, nurses and social workers. 

Individual members of state hospital staffs come, 
whenever they wish, to seminars at the institute, 
held several times a week. 

State hospitals send personnel to the institute 
from time to time for training. 

The institute, in turn, places in the state hospitals 
for a period of time some of its residents in psychi- 
atry—doctors of medicine now completing their 
training for psychiatric specialization. 

Through this increasing coming and going be- 
tween hospitals and institute, moreover, personal 
contacts are established that lead to fruitful con- 
sultation and advice on cases. If doctors of a 
hospital wish consultation on any one of countless 
questions—shall we use shock therapy in this case, 
or brain surgery, or something else?—they can get it 
through their contacts at the institute. 

But direct service to state institutions as such, at 
any given time, is slight as compared with broader, 
_often more indirect benefits that are just beginning 


to be realized for the Commonwealth. For ex- 
ample, psychiatrists trained at the institute already 
have settled in various Pennsylvania communities. 
Many more will do so in the future. In addition, 
every graduate of the University of Pittsburgh Med- 
ical School, whether a specialist in mental disease 
or not, will have had work at the institute; this 
surely will increase the capacity of Pennsylvania 
physicians in general practice to detect’ mental 
dithculties and mental disease at an early stage, 
with benefits for the mental health of people in 
the communities and savings to the state through 
avoidance of hospitalization. Similar gains for the 
people of the communities and thus for the Com- 
monwealth are to be expected from the study and 
observation that nurses, psychologists and social 
service workers, among other non-medical students, 
are having at the institute. 


one illustration: All the institute's resi 
dents in psychiatry, all the medical school’s resi- 
dents in pediatrics, and to a lesser but valuable 
extent, all students of the medical school, have the 
advantage of observing first-hand, and many of 
participating in, the work of Dr. Spock at a munic- 
ipal health center for children, where people bring 
their babies for consultation on any problem what 
soever. It is not a center for the sick, mentally or 
otherwise, but for prevention of sickness and dis- 
order. If prevention of mental disease is to make 
the strides for which the states and the people hope, 
then, certainly, the means of helping children in 
all their adjustments must progress. Dr. Spock's 
purpose, at this clinic as in other work of ‘the in- 
stitute, is both to help advance research and special 
training of experts in this field and to increase the 
general practitioners’ competence and interest in it. 
The fact that he, a pediatrician, is sponsored for 
such a role at the Psychiatric Institute, symbolizes 
the recognition there—one that is growing elsewhere 
—that different branches of knowledge must pool 
their efforts for mental health, emotional health and 
physical health, in all their interconnections. Spread 
of that concept among many coming professional 
people of Pennsylvania, and ability to serve it, are 
among prime objectives of the institute. 

In basic research, Dr. Mirsky and his team, sim 
ilarly, recognize that since mental, emotional and 
physical factors are linked, research on mental dis- 
order needs to deal with all of them and their inter- 
connections. Whatever new light the institute 
brings—whether on schizophrenia, the subject of 
a present research program, or other problems that 
affect the sanity and health of men—will benefit 
the world at large, but presumably Pennsylvania 
very particularly. Moreover, in addition to seeking 
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the development of knowledge now, the research 
program is training future workers and potential 
prime-movers in research, numbers of whom may 
reasonably be expected to settle in Pennsylvania. 

Again, and of special interest to the state hos 
pitals, the institute's residency-training program in 
psychiatry—one of the largest in the country, with 
twenty-one young doctors in a three-year residency 
and its training of other mental health therapists, 
should make the institute, as time goes on, an im 
portant recruiting agency, in effect, for the staffs of 
Pennsylvania mental hospitals. In Pennsylvania as 
in almost every state, the need for more staff, bette: 
trained staff, is at the core of the mental-institution 
problem. There is no guarantee that any given 
specialist-in-training at “Western Psychiatric” will 
enter the state’s service. But the specialists are and 
will be available there, to receive offers; by the 
nature of their work they come to know about the 
Pennsylvania hospitals and their needs; conscious 
efforts are made to interest able people in becoming 
hospital staff members. The residency and other 
special training programs, in their present scope, 
are too new to have contributed significantly yet 
toward solution of state hospital staff problems, but 
they promise to be an important factor. 

All in all, the Commonwealth, having accepted 
the basic objectives of the pioneers who a generation 
ago sought creation of the psychiatric institutes, is 
backing the first institute with adequate funds; is 
producing first-rate research and training, ‘in’ co- 
operation with a private university; is deriving im 
portant gains now and stands to gain immeasurably 

in its home communities and local clinics as well as 
in its hospitals—ftrom the work that is under way. 


a for bringing the second institute 
into being at Philadelphia are well advanced. The 
Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute, its pur- 
poses well defined by act of the legislature in 1949, 
now has its Board of Trustees and a Medical Ad- 
visory Board. It has its Director, devoting all his 
time to planning and preparing its completion and 
future work. And the builders now have finished 
an initial unit of its imposing physical plant, all of 
which is scheduled for completion in about two and 
a halt years. 

The new institute’s character and purposes are 
similar to those of “Western Psychiatric,” but there 
are important differences. The plant—to comprise 
a central building of some twelve stories flanked by 
long, one-storied wings at either end, and sur- 
rounded by extensive, rolling grounds, about six 
teen acres in all—will be larger than that of the 
institute at Pittsburgh. So will the staff and the 
prospective numbers of patients and of students to 
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receive training. “Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiat 
ric,’ Moreover, is not turned over to any university 
or set of universities, but organically and function 
ally is tied closely with five medical schools. 

By terms of the statute which created it, the in- 
stitute is under the management of a Board of 
Trustees of fifteen, appointed by the Governor 
three representatives selected from each of five 
Philadelphia medical schools: Jefferson Medical 
College, the School of Medicine of Temple Uni 
versity, the University of Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine, Hahnemann Medical College and 
Women’s Medical College. Present trustees include 
the Presidents of the medical schools or universities. 
Phe Medical Advisory Board comprises the heads 
of the psychiatry departments of the five medical 
schools. The institute’s Director, John E. Davis, 
M.D., a well-known psychiatrist, formerly Assistant 
Chief of Mental Hygiene in the Central Othce of 
the United States Veterans’ Administration, was 
appointed by the Board of Trustees. The Trustees, 
in turn, are by law an administrative board within 
the State Department of Public Welfare. 

Construction is proceeding on the basis of a Sg 
million allocation from the General State Authority 
for buildings and equipment. Fittingly enough, the 
first unit completed is the power plant. The large 
central structure and its wings, when built, are 
expected to offer all the institute requires for its 
wide functions—hospital wards; rooms for consulta- 
tion, diagnosis and numerous therapies; laborato- 
ries, libraries, lecture rooms; offices for staff; living 
quarters for residents, in-service trainees and 
others. One of many features which illustrate the 
care the planners have taken to assure that plant 
design fits functional needs is the location of the 
children’s unit. It will occupy one of the wings, have 
its own grounds and thus be quite autonomous; the 
child patients, both those in the hospital and those 
who receive help in an extensive out-patient clinic, 
will not be subjected to the emotional shocks that 
might result were they in contact with mentally 
disturbed adult patients. 

Institute wards will provide beds for some 250 
adult psychiatric patients and fifty children. Out- 
patient services, for adults and children, are ex- 
pected to permit treatment of at least 10,000 an- 
nually; the magnitude this operation entails is sug- 
gested by the fact that part of the equipment for 
the adult out-patient department is to be a series of 
fifty individual interviewing rooms. 


te. IHEN, is to be a psychiatric institute of im- 
posing scope—a state institution under the authority | 
of the legislature, the Governor and the Department 
of Public Welfare, operated under the active guid 
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ance and with the cooperation of excellent medical 
schools. State appropriations are expected to be its 
primary source of operating funds. In addition, as 
at “Western Psychiatric,” there may be aid from 
foundations through the universities and medical 
schools. But much more important than any money 
to be received through the schools will be the large 
role of members of their faculties in institute train 
ing and research; the institute, in turn, will offer 
extraordinary opportunity to thousands of thei 
students who will take work in its wards, clinics 
and laboratories during the vears. 

The institute's purposes of research and training 
are both legally defined: “study and research into 
the causes, treatment, prevention and cure of the 
various types of nervous disorders and mental 
diseases”; training and teaching, at the undergradu- 
ate and graduate levels, of students who either will 
enter general medical practice with a background 
in dealing with mental illness or will become spe 
cialists in this field. Among other specified func 
tions is provision of regular study courses for state 
hospital personnel. 

The institute will have its own research and 
teaching staff, in addition to the work of members 
of the medical school faculties: Besides the pro 
grams for students of the colleges, Dr. Davis ex 
plains, it is expected that there will be about 
eighteen graduate residents in psychiatry at the in 
stitute itself, for a full three-year training course, 
and another ten, enrolled in the institute’s residency 
program, assigned to state hospitals. Facilities are 
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I GAINS trom the two institutes are to be expected 
largely in the future rather than the immediate 
present, progress at existing hospitals and clinics 
is very tangible here and now. Construction of new 
buildings, rehabilitation of old ones and installation 
of modern equipment at many hospitals are well ad 
vanced in a process of transforming them physically. 
Men and women within the state service, meantime, 
are applying and striving to increase the application 
of modern knowledge tor care and treatment. 

A few examples will illustrate how these two 
means to advance—better material facilities and 
expert use of them—work together. 

At the Harrisburg State Hospital a new adult 
admissions building has been opened within the 
past year, under the superintendency of Dr. Howard 
K. Petry. From a physical standpoint alone it would 
be impressive to any visitor. Entering it, one finds 
himself in an inviting lobby; an incoming patient, 
looking around him, would have good incentive to 
believe that this was a place of hope, made for 
human beings of personal dignity. The entire 
building lives up to the first impression. Colors of 
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planned for training athliate nurses in classes of 
about sixty every three months; for post-graduate 
courses in psychiatric nursing; and for training of 
clinical psychologists, psychiatric social workers, 
psychiatric technicians, occupational recrea 
tional therapists, administrative personnel and 
other professional and lay groups. Among plans 
the Director emphasizes is one for developing teams 
who will be prepared to go out from the institute 
and take over mental hygiene clinics in Pennsyl- 
Vania communities—a typical team to comprise a 
psychiatrist, a clinical psychologist, a psychiatric 
nurse and a social worker. 

As “Western Psychiatric” is doing now, the in- 
stitute at Philadelphia will make its contributions, 
from research and from education, to the country 
and doubtless the world at large. But in particular 
it will be serving Pennsylvania: by bringing new 
knowledge of mental illness into its hospitals and 
clinics; by preparing professional personnel for 
careers in them; by increasing the number of Penn 
svivania general practitioners and psychiatrists in 
private practice who can reduce the prospects of 
mental illness among people of the state and en- 
hance the chances of cure when it occurs. In 
establishing the two institutes the Commonwealth 
has demonstrated that a state can, indeed, act with 
imagination and breadth of purpose for a most 
needed goal; and that it can do so by marshalling 
the finest of resources, physical and human, includ 
ing the scientific resources of great private institu- 
tions of learning. 


and Clinics 


the walls, cheeriul and warm, vary trom section to 
section. ‘There is a well stocked and tempting 
library, the chairs of red plastic, the room large 
enough to permit a number of readers to find quiet 
places, the books sufhciently varied for many tastes. 
\ well-equipped recreation room is equally inviting. 
\t meal times the patients go to a spotless cafeteria, 
ity atmosphere, again, brightened by smart use of 
colors, from walls to plastic water glasses. The 
sleeping wards, the occupational therapy room and 
the building throughout are in similar good taste. 

All of which might mean not too much in terms 
ol prospects for improvement or cure of patients 
were there not an idea and plan behind it. As ex- 
plained by Dr. H. C. Eaton, Clinical Director at the 
hospital, the purpose is, so far as possible, to keep 
incoming patients in the new admissions building, 
and it alone, during their entire stay at Harrisburg 
State Hospital—not to assign them to buildings for 
patients who have been hospitalized a long time 
except in cases when that becomes unavoidable. In 
any event, no patient is to be assigned away from 
the admissions building except by deliberate de 
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cision of the hospital staff. 

This arrangement, it is believed, will enhance 
the prospects of recovery for many. It is axiomatic 
that the outlook for mental patients usually is much 
better if they receive treatment at an early stage of 
illness; Harrisburg State Hospital is acting on the 
further proposition that their chances are distinctly 
improved if they are not at any stage subjected to 
the discouragement they might experience in life 
among the many hundreds of other patients, with 
all their troubles, whose illnesses have gone on year 
alter year. The hospital will take the best care it 
can of the long-resident cases; it will work for re- 
coveries and rehabilitation among them no less 
because of what it is doing for the new patients. 
But it is determined, by keeping the new ones in 
the admissions building and giving them the best 
therapies it can offer under the favorable condi- 
tions there, to bring up the rate of recoveries 
markedly. 

Admissions at Harrisburg have been running at 
about goo a year. The capacity of the admissions 
building is zoo. Thus, were all to be sent home, 
average length of stay per patient would need to be 
not over six months. The record is not expected 
to be that good. Some patients will need to be 
transterred to the older buildings; but for a ma- 
jority, it is hoped, treatment at the new building 
over a period of months will be the extent of hos- 
pitalization required before they re-enter the lives 
of their communities. 


A WHOLE series of new buildings and improvement 
of others are aiding the extremely heavy task of Dr. 
Eugene L. Sielke and his staff at Philadelphia State 
Hospital, commonly known as “Byberry.”” This is 
the largest mental institution in the state, with a 
patient population of about 6,400. Crowding has 
been serious, and remains so; but additional con- 
struction, complete and in progress in 1952, was 
adding “rated” room for more than 1,100 patients, 
thus alleviating congestion greatly. Further ex- 
tensive construction is in prospect. 

Recent additions have included an_ intensive 
treatment building, a building for over-active male 
patients, another for women, and a large tuber- 
culosis hospital. All of these will serve important 
purposes, for which the state authorities have 
planned carefully. So will a medical and surgical 
building, an admissions building, and a combined 
auditorium, chapel and gymnasium now expected 
to be built. Consider the tuberculosis hospital as 
an example: 

This structure, just completed, will accommo. 
date some 304 patients. It has been designed espe- 
cially for tuberculous patients—for their treatment, 


for surgery when indicated, for their convalescence, 
rest and recreation. Each of the hospital's six sec- 
tions—three for men, three for women—has its so- 
larium dayroom. All patient areas, including the 
dormitories, have been designed for daylight and 
controlled sunlight. The surgical facilities will in 
clude equipment for pneumothorax and major op 
erations of the chest. Other valuable aids for treat 
ing tuberculosis have been provided. But a feature 
in which the doctors take special satisfaction is the 
complete, planned autonomy of this building in 
relationship to the dozens of other structures of the 
mental institution. It has its own laboratories for 
every type of analysis to be made ior its patients; 
its own dental facilities; its own facilities for general 
medical treatment; its own occupational therapy 
room; its own hydrotherapy sections; its own out 
door yard for convalescent patients; its completely 
separate laundry. Thus it will be possible to reduce 
greatly the chances of contagion spreading from 
this hospital to other patients at “Byberry.” 

Tuberculosis in the past has been a scourge in 
mental hospitals everywhere, because of the close 
quarters in which most patients have been obliged 
to live and the difhculty, often, of keeping tubercu 
lar patients adequately isolated, even when their 
cases are identified. By reason of its new and un- 
usually autonomous hospital for them, Philadelphia 
State will be in a much better position than for- 
merly to cure patients afflicted with the disease and 
to protect those who don’t have it. 


B. ILDING likewise has added much at the Norris- 
town State Hospital, second largest in the state. Four 
new structures have gone up since 1949 as part of 
an advance that involves much more than brick 
and mortar. Dr. Arthur P. Noyes, the Superintend- 
ent, President-Elect of the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation, and his staff, including Dr. Lawrence 
Kolb, former Assistant Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, are not content 
to rest on what has been accomplished, but progress 
has been solid. 

One of the most impressive operations is proceed- 
ing in a new geriatrics unit for women, opened in 
1950. Here the figure of a dispirited, withdrawn or 
deteated patient is the exception. The physical 
charaeteristics of the building—the attractiveness of 
its halls, wards and small rooms—make an excellent 
setting for the work that is being done for its pa- 
tients, all elderly women. But the important thing 
is the program itself; every part of the building is 
planned and used to help the program. Dr. Maurice 
E. Linden, in charge here, is wrapped up in the 
study of geriatrics, and a visitor to the hospital has 
only to look around him to see that helping old 
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ladies to be old gracetully, retaining their femi- 
ninity, is part of the core of his system. 

More than yoo women live in the unit. One of 
the first things a visitor among them sees is that 
good appearance matches good morale; the women 
are neat—their dresses tresh and nicely ironed, their 
hair well cared for. This is no accident. Off a large, 
cheertul hallway is one of the busiest rooms in the 
establishment—the “beauty shop,” where several 
women may be seen at almost any time getting their 
hair “done” or waiting their turns tor that impor 
tant operation. Elsewhere are laundry rooms with 
automatic washing machines where women can and 
do launder their own clothing, on their own voli 
tion; these were provided not to “get the work out 
of them,” but because caring for their own things is 
second nature to most women and doing so appears 
to accomplish something for their morale. Ironing 
rooms also are busy, for the same reason, and you will 
see patients proudly putting the last bits into baskets 
of crisp, Clean clothes. Occasionally, the unit has a 
“beauty contest” for the ladies, and this gives some 
added incentive to any among them who may be 
faltering about taking care of their appearance. 

But personal appearance is far from the only con 
cern encouraged. In a large and airy common room, 
a TV set at one end, women read near tables with 
attractive flowers which patients have arranged, in- 
cluding a big collection of African violets with 
which they won a garden prize not long ago in a 
nearby community. In another Common room there 
were pictures of the presidential candidates during 
the recent Campaign; a great many women followed 
the campaign with high interest and had keen dis- 
cussions of it. In short, here in “Building 53,” being 
an old lady is far from being alone and idle. 

Cures are not, of course, as Common as among 
young patients. However, numbers of patients are 
selected from among these old people as showing 
promise of gaining helpful results from special 
therapy; some 35 to 4o per cent of these later can 
be discharged trom the hospital. For almost all 
other patients, members of the staff report, life in 
the geriatrics unit at least brings improvement in 
their mental states; and it gives them personal 
dignity. 


,, k source of satisfaction to the Norristown 
staff and to the state authorities is a new medical- 
surgical hospital, for physical ailments of the mental 
patients. From its attractive entrance hall through 
its well equipped operating rooms, laboratories, 
wards and out-patient clinic, it compares favorably 
with first-rate private hospitals. In addition to its 
own staff of six full-time physicians or surgeons it 
has the services of consultants from nearby com- 
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munities—specialists who come ai ixed intervals for 
certain numbers of hours devoted to consultation o1 
surgery. All Norristown patients are checked for 


‘physical disorders and, when indicated, they are 


brought to the hospital tor surgery or treatment, 
either as out-patients or bed patients. In addition 
there is a wing in which employees of the mental 
institution may receive, free, any of the medical o1 
surgical services available, including hospitalization 
-a means that obviously can be a factor in attract 
ing and holding workers. But the large purpose, of 
course, is for patients from the mental wards. The 
stall recognizes that mental and physical disorders 
often are closely connected; the new medical-surgi 
cal hospital increases the chances that mental im 
provement or recovery will not be prevented by 
physical factors. 


S ILL another major recent development—one that 
it is hoped will speed creation of similar agencies in 
other Pennsylvania communities—is the Tri-County 
Mental Health Clinic, supported by state, national 
and county funds. It has pleasant quarters in the 
admissions building at Norristown State Hospital. 
The hospital provides most of its staff, which in 
cludes psychiatrists, psychologists and social work 
ers—some of them devoting full time, some part 
time, to the clinic’s work. In addition, the state hos- 
pital’s twelve residents in psychiatry (Norristown 
has a full three years’ residency training program 
for them) spend six hours weekly in the clinic. 
The clinic's purpose is prevention rather than 
cure of serious mental disorder. Its staff sees some 
500 patients a year, about 60 per cent of them chil- 
dren, most of them referred to the clinic by physi 
cians, schools, private families or courts. Most of the 
work, principally consultation and guidance, is 
done at headquarters, but staff members hold clinics 
once a week at points in Bucks, Delaware and Mont- 
gomery counties respectively. Undoubtedly the ex- 
pert attention the clinic patients receive now will 
save many from becoming mental cases, requiring 
hospitalization, later on. Moreover, influence and 
leadership go out from the clinic to surrounding 
local communities to spread the acceptance, under- 
standing and provision of mental hygiene services. 
Dr. Miles D. Garber, ]r., the clinic Director, and 
others of the staff have been working with local 
school systems, advising teachers about problems of 
mental or emotional disturbance they encounter 
among their pupils, appearing occasionally on local 
radio programs, and talking to meetings of inter- 
ested groups about mental health in general and 
the services available at the clinic in particular. “All 
this may be a drop in the bucket,” says the Director 
modestly, “but it is a beginning.” 
(Continued on page 55) 
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pecipep lack of compiled tacts on administra- 

tion characterizes our state police forces. It 
does not require a trained analyst or statis 
tician, interpreting today’s accident and crime fig 
ures, to discover that here is one state function that 
is increasing in importance daily. The public busi- 
ness of protecting life and property on the state 
highways requires re-examination by all states. 

Realizing this, Governor Johnston Murray of 
Oklahoma in 1952 directed his Joint Committee for 
Reorganization to begin an administrative and o1 
ganization survey of Oklahoma's Department ol 
Public Safety and Highway Patrol. A compilation 
of data on state police and highway patrols, sum- 
marized in the table accompanying this article, is a 
by-product of that study, 

A questionnaire was designed and sent to all 
states, requesting Compensation data lor their patrol 
or police organizations. To assure the best possible 
comparable information a job description tor each 
position in Oklahoma's uniformed patrol accom 
panied the questionnaire. There were eight classi- 
fications, from recruit to chief. Included were as 
sistant chiel, division superintendents, oop or dis 
trict Commanders, oop or district supervisors, unit 
commanders, and troopers or patrolmen. 

The questionnaire had three major divisions, as 
follows: salary ranges tor all uniformed positions, 
salary increments, and other compensation factors. 
The questionnaire asked tor information as to meth 
ods of earning salary increments and for data on 
other compensation factors, such as the furnishing 
of uniform and equipment by the state, the grant 
ing of uniform purchase or maintenance allowance, 
providing of annual and sick leave, allowing ol 
travel or per diem expenses, and expenses for mov- 
ing from station to station. 

However, as the amount of data that can be pre 
sented understandably in tabular form is limited, 
the accompanying table deals only with the salary 
range of troopers, the furnishing of uniforms, and 
retirement provisions. 

The figures in the salary columns do not take ac 
count of plans that some states have adopted which 
supplement the trooper’s salary. Some states furnish 
the officer with housing and meals in state owned 
and operated barracks; others provide daily o1 
monthly allowances for subsistence while on duty. 


State Police and Patrol Compensation 


By Roperr L. MAwWHINNEY 


Assistant Director, The Governor's Joint Committee on the Reorganization of 
the State Government, State of Oklahoma 
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Ti oope s’ Salaries 


Phe median beginning salary paid by the torty- 
seven answering states is $255. Phe median maxi- 
mum salary is $320. 

Beginning salaries range from a low of 5150 per 
month in one state to a high of $325 in another. 
Fight states start their ofhcers with a base pay ol 
Szoo or less. Ten states—California, Delaware, 
Idaho, Illinois, Montana, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oregon and Washington—start thei 
troopers with $300 or more per month. 

Maximum salaries range trom $150 to $yoo. The 
maximum in fourteen of the states studied is less 
than Syoo, and seven states have set their top sal- 
aries at less than $275. Twelve states have estab- 
lished the maximum salaries lor patrolmen at $350 
or more; and tour states—Calilornia, Florida, New 
Mexico and Wyoming—provide for a top salary oi 
3375 OY more. 


Salary Increments 


Methods tor earning salary increments between 
the minimum and maximum vary considerably. 
Most of the states base the granting of a raise on 
length of service. Thirteen grant an increase an- 
nually until the maximum is reached. Other states 
require varying lengths of service. 

Maryland requires three years of service for a 
raise. Missouri provides a 10 per cent increase for 
each five years of service. The original troopers have 
received their fourth increment. 

Seven states require, in addition to length of serv- 
ice, that the merit rating of the trooper reach a 
certain standard. North Carolina and Alabama 
grant increases each six months if merit rating meets 
certain standards. Colorado and Nevada provide 
raises annually on the basis of a satistactory merit 
rating. Connecticut requires a good or better rating 
to receive a statutory increment. An additional 
raise is paid by this state for outstanding service. 
Wisconsin and Wyoming are the other states that 
require both period of service and a satisfactory 
merit rating. 

Indiana and Pennsylvania grant pay increases on 
the basis of trooper classification. The latter state 
classifies its troopers into two grades. Within these 
grades there are annual increments for the first 
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54 
seven years; therealter, increments are provided 
after the eleventh, sixteenth and twentieth years of 
service. Ohio grants cost-of-living adjustments as 
well as an annual raise. 


Per Diem Payments 


‘The amounts per diem and the circumstances un- 
der which they are paid vary about as much as the 
methods for granting trooper pay increases. Some 
states pay a subsistence allowance to the trooper 
while he is on duty at his assigned station as a way 
of supplementing an otherwise low salary. Two 
states grant a flat monthly payment. Indiana pays 
$7o per month, and Ohio $15. Texas pays actual 
expenses incurred in the line of duty, and its trooper 
averages a $35 per month reimbursement. Three 
states have adopted the practice of paying the 
trooper a flat daily amount. Maryland provides for 
a $3.50 allowance. Minnesota pays $1.50 lor meals 
while on duty and New Mexico pays $4.00 per day. 
Michigan pays meal while on duty. 
Georgia allows its woopers $5.00 per day. 


$1.00 per 


Uniform and Equipment 


All except one of the forty-tour states for which 
this information is available supply some part of 
the trooper’s uniform or equipment. Thirty-seven 
states answered that uniforms are furnished. Six 
others supply the ofhcer with part of his uniform on 
equipment. Four of these states—Arkansas, Cali 
fornia, Missouri and New Mexico—furnish equip 
ment only; Arizona and Idaho answered that part 
of the uniform is turnished. 


Uniform Allowance 


Ten states pay the trooper a monthly allowance 
for uniform maintenance or purchase. New Mexico 
allows $zo per month for purchase and mainte 
nance. Oklahoma, which furnishes ity troopers with 
uniforms, allows $17.50 lor proper care and main 
tenance ot uniform. 


Annual and Sick Leave 


All ot the states for which information is avail 
able provide the trooper with annual leave or vaca 
tion. Some have adopted the Army system of accu 
mutating leave at a specified rate, one and a half o1 
two days a month. Others have granted vacations 
on the basis of a graduated scale beginning with 
fourteen days and extending through twenty-eight, 
depending on length of service. 

All of the states provide for sick leave. Many have 
based it on a number of days per month without 
limit or accumulation. Others limit the amount of 
accumulative sick leave. Informal arrangements 


have been made by several of the answering states 
sick leave depending on the cause and condition of 
illness. 


State Government 


Retirement 


Thirty-eight of the states studied have made pro- 
Visions tor troopers’ retirement. Washington and 
Rhode Island do not require a deduction trom the 
patrolmen’s salaries for this; the state supports the 
retirement system. Retirement systems of the other 
thirty-six states are supported jointly by the trooper 
and the state. Six states do not have retirement 
systems. 


Moving Allowances 


Thirty states have made provisions for moving 
the trooper or paying his moving bill when he is 
transferred to another station. Eighteen of these 
states pay the actual moving bill; eight furnish the 
trooper with a vehicle of the department or another 
state agency for moving; four provide a maximum 
amount for this purpose, the amounts ranging from 
a low of $50 in one state to a high of $400 in another. 


The States and 
Educational ‘Television 


(Continued from page 44) 


cies that can secure the channels, and obviously 
the responsibility of providing or facilitating the 
provision of educational television does not rest 
on them alone. In view of their strategic position 
as potential developers of this medium for the 
progress of all the people, however, and in view of 
the steps many states already have taken, let us re- 
peat: Less than four months remain before June 2, 
the date to which the Federal Communications 
Commission is reserving channel assignments for 
non-commercial, educational use. 


A further word about the Joint Committee on 
Educational Velevision: Its constituent members 
include the National Association of State Univer- 
sities, the National Council of Chief State School 
Othcers and other bodies of which educational 
leaders in the states are members. The committee, 
its headquarters at 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., offers consulting service to 
those interested in educational television. Experts 
in programming, administration and legal and 
engineering problems connected with television are 
available for attendance at conferences and com- 
mission meetings. 


States with educational television problems are 
invited to take advantage otf these services. 


ave 
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Progress for Mental Health—— 
New Action in Pennsylvania 
Continued from page 51) 


— ak beginnings and other activities to like 
ends are developing elsewhere in Pennsylvania, with 
the encouragement and financial support of the 
Commonwealth. Some sixteen Pennsylvania clinics, 
guidance centers and other local agencies for mental 
livgicne are receiving combined state and tederal 
support now, in widely separated communities ol 
the state. But the state’s interest and assistance do 
not end with support for existing clinics. 

A new Division of Community Services has been 
established in the Bureau of Mental Health within 
the last two vears. Besides assisting clinics, it is 
helping local leaders of many walks of life to know 
what they can do to serve mental hygiene in then 
home towns. It sends attractive literature to them, 
telling them what is involved in the task, helping 
them to lead in educating others about the nature 
of ment.’ illness and what can be done about it, 
especially to prevent it. It offers film-strips, radio 
scripts, playscripts, pamphlets, books, training pro- 
grams and consultation to those who want to serve 
in their communities: to school administrators and 
teachers, physicians and public health workers, 
clergymen, club and youth leaders, judges, social 
workers, parents “and all others who influence the 
quality and development of personality.” The divi- 
sion stands ready to assist a given Community to 
establish a clinic, statled by a professional team; 
and as a first step to that,end, to help leaders in a 
community determine its readiness cor a clinic in 
terms of sound local financial support and other 
available resources, including stall. But it empha- 
sives that much can be done “from simple begin- 
nings, using the people and resources at hand,” 

ven when a clinic is not yet practicable. 

Phe work of the Division of Community Services 
is the newest phase of the Commonwealth's broad 
program for mental health. Expenditure for it is 
extremely small as Compared with that for main- 
taining and treating the patients at a single mental 
hospital. But its promise for the future is by no 
means minor. The new division is taking its place 
beside the Commonwealth’s hospitals and the great 
psychiatric institutes for the objective of a balanced 
mental health program. 


Some Problems in State 
Budgetary Administration 
(Continued from page 42 


assist in budget review is relatively new. Approx: 


imately a dozen states, however, have created such 
units to serve the legislature in much the same ca- 
pacity as the budget director serves the Governor 
under an executive budget plan. Most states have 
followed California in identifying such unit as the 
legislative auditor; others use the term legislative 
comptroller or budget auditor; in Maryland the 
function is lodged in the Fiscal Research Bureau. 

Adherence to the theory of separation of powers 
requires that a legislative stall be subject to no sig 
nificant element of executive control. However, the 
services of executive stall agencies, such as the per- 
sonnel office and central purchasing, can be utilized. 
Most states do not place their legislative budget 
units under merit systems, although the units may 
voluntarily adhere to the salary scales established 
lor the executive branch. The appropriation for 
them should be included as part of that for the 
legislative branch. In general, the states that have 
established budget review staffs have provided for 
independence from the executive branch as indi- 
cated above. 

Conversely, under an executive budget plan, the 
legislative unit should bear no responsibility for 
the contents. Legislative staff members—or as in 
New York State, appropriate committee members— 
may sit in agency hearings held by the budget direc- 
tor, and they may participate in questioning and 
discussion. However, if they become in any degree 
a participant in final decisions and in the recom 
mendations made, the concept of executive respon 
sibility is weakened. 


reorganization Commissions are empha 
sizing that state legislatures have not developed 
their proper role in the final stage of the budgetary 
process, namely the post audit. It hay not been well 
understood in the past that to be effective the post 
audit should be separate from pre-audit and ac 
counting and, in fact, wholly apart from the execu 
tive branch. Nine states now have adopted plans 
under which the auditor or his equivalent, pertorm- 
ing a postaudit function, has been made the ap 
pointee of and responsible to the legislature. Thus 
the legislature both authorizes the expenditure of 
funds by approval of budget proposals and subse- 
quently makes periodic inquiry to ascertain whether 
expenditures have been made in accordance with 
law. 

Post audits frequently are much too narrowly 
conceived. Although a fidelity audit is essential to 
good business practice and its importance in gov 
ernment should not be discounted, for maximum 
uselulness the audit should note also weaknesses in 
accounting procedures, administrative structure and 
Suggestions for inprovement 


should be transmitted not only to the legislature 


operating practices 
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but also to other appropriate ofhcials for furthe: 
study and corrective action. 

he state legislatures should organize appropriate 
and eflective committees to receive the reports of 
legislative post auditors. A joint committee to re- 
ceive the audit would seem most desirable, and such 
a plan prevails in essence in Oklahoma and ‘Texas. 
In the lormer state a legislative audit committee ol 
the Legislative Council is ellective in giving repre 
sentation to both houses. The establishment of such 
committees in most other states must await recog 
nition of the post audit as a genuine legislative 
function. 

It may be concluded that budgetary administra 
tion in state government gradually is being strength 
ened. Serious consideration is being given to im 
proving the techniques of estimating revenues. The 


evils resulting from a multiplicity of special funds 
are becoming ever more widely recognized. Fed 
eral budget representatives have begun to cooperate 
with state budget ofhcers to bring federal grants 
within the purview of state fiscal officers. Although 


much remains to be done in developing cost ac 


counting practices, widespread interest is being 


shown in the new program form ol budget. Legisla 
tive organization and stating lor budget review and 
post audit are receiving serious study by reorganiza- 
tion commissions and others interested in state gov- 
ernment. 

In general, the prospects appear favorable for 
the gradual adoption of more ethcient techniques 
and better budgetary controls to cope with the 
ever-rising Costs of services provided by state gov- 
crnments. 


THE FORTY-EIGHT 
STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


A comprehensive study of the organization, ad 
ministration, and financing of public elementary 
and secondary education in the United States. 
Among subjects treated are teachers’ salaries and 
qualifications, school plant ard transportation, dis- 
trict and state oiganization, financial load and prac 


tices. Numerous state-by-state tables and charts. 256 


pages, 1949. >3.00. 


FOUR STANDARD REPORTS AND 
REFERENCE WORKS ON STATE AFFAIRS 


OCCUPATIONAL LICENSING 
LEGISLATION IN THE STATES 


Treats of the organization, powers and public 


accountability of occupational licensing agencies in 


the states, the qualifications required for licensing 


in the various occupations, and problems of recip 


rocal licensing. Relates present-day licensing prac- 


ties to major public problems. 112 pages, 1952. 


53.00. 


THE MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 
OF THE FORTY-EIGHT STATES 


Presents a wealth of factual data on the history, 
background and scope of the mental hospital prob- 
lem; legal aspects of mental illness; state organiza- 
tion, administration and finance of mental health 
programs; care and treatment of the mentally ill. 
Recommendations lor improved programs are in 


cluded. 387 pages, 1950. 34.00. 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE 


STATE-LOCAL 
RELATIONS 


This study by a special committee of the Council 


ol State Governments continues to fill a vital need. 


Described by Professor Lane W. Lancaster, head of 


the Department of Political Science at the Univer- 


sity of Nebraska as “an exceedingly able amalgam 


ol the basic lacts conditioning public administra- 


tion in a significant area.” 288 pages, 1946. $3.50. 
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Among the States 
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Pollution Control. Progress in reducing midustrial ane 
municipal sources of pollution and improving the 
quality of water is described by the Ohio River Valley 
Water Sanitation Commission in its recent, tourth annual 
report Phe commission was established through inter 
state Compact by Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia, and it 
includes federal representatives. ALL steps needed to con 
trol pollution have been taken on 182 mules of the g&S1 
along the Ohio River, the Commission reports, and bast 
lact-hnding investigations arc nearing Completion along 
an additional miles. 

\long one of the major tributaries of the Olno, the 
lennessee River, the State of Tennessee has been devel 
oping a proposed Tennessee River Basin Stream Pollu 
tion Control Compact which could be coordinated with 
the work of the Ohio Commission. Meeting inp Nashville 
December 15, the Tennessee Commission on Intergovern 
mental Cooperation offered its services in obtaming val 
ley-wide understanding and approval of this proposed com 
pact, among the states of Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. 


Big Game Research Range. 
Fish Department recently moved five buthalo calves trom 


The Wyoming Game and 


the state wildlife reluge to a new 2S800-acre big-gaime 
research range in Albany county. [The bison were among 
the first animals to arrive at the site where the Game 
and Fish Departinent soon will begin extensive studies 
olf game feeding habits, rate of growth and lorage condi 
tions under the close scrutiny of a state research biologist 

Five major studics and many minor investigations inte 
big game animal habits are to be undertaken. These 
include winter feeding habits of all types of animals 
experiments in the revegetation of range land, studies of 
big game diseases and coordinated studies tor the U.S 
Wildlife Service, such as a survey of winter survival per 
centages and animal winter needs. Construction and 
operation ol the areas shared by the state and lederal 


Crime Lnvestigation Commission. New York State 
Crime Commisston has withstood the second attack on 
its legality since ity inception. Tn a recent court decision 
it was held that the Commission, an investigating bods 
has full authority to conduct hearmegs and subpoena amy 
witness deemed necessary. The court said, “it is ciscre 
tionary with the commission, in carrying out the mandate 
ol the Governor, to require the appearance of any per 
son whether sworn as a witness at a private hearmg and 
even though he may have claimed lis privilege 


scllincrimination at such a private hearing 


Colorado Pari-mutuel.— Phe Colorado Supreme Court in 
a four to two decision has upheld the constitutionatity 


of the state’s parianutuel racing law, adopted 1948 


Phe court athnmed a pudgment of a district pudge holding 
that pratt mutucl wagerme on does not 
4 lottery and therefore does not contravene the state 
Phe decision assures continued revenuc 
from racing tor the state general fund of from $2.5 mil 


liom to annually 


Wire Tapping. Lhe United States Supreme Court has 
ruled that wiretap evidence is specifically admissible in 
state courts, although such evidence has been held to be 
madimussible in tederal Courts for a number of vears. In 
dn to decision, the courts held that state laws (in 
this instance a Texas statute) permitting use of wire tap 
pings as evidence im court proceedings are valid and not 
subject toa provision of federal legislation which torbids 
unauthorized interception ob a telephone Conversation 
lost state Laws that permit wire tapping also require the 
scrutiny ana spect authorization ob a court. 


California Divorce Lhe California Supreme Court 
has reversed an 80-year-old law which prohibited divorce 
when husband and wile were proved to be at fault simul 
taneously, The old law, known as the “doctrine of 
recrimination,” had provided that when husband and 
wile both had valid cause tor divorce at the same time 
neither could be granted one. 


Regional Wellare Committee. The Eastern Regional 
Continuing Committee on Social Wellare of the Council 
of State Governments met in’ New York City December 
iS to review policy recommendations with respect: to 
lederalstate relations in the wellare field. Particular at 
tention was given to the supervision and control by fed 
cral ofhcials over state public assistance programs financed 
in part by federal grantsim-aid. The committee agreed 
to request a mecting with the new Federal Security Ad 
munistrator. designated a steering Committee to arrange 
lor the mecting and develop a summary policy statement 
reflecting the bull Committee's views. 


New York Cooperation Meeting. 
state legishitors and) administrative officials, mcluding 


\pproximately iyo 


representatives of miterstate Cooperation groups of seven 
nearby states, attended the annual executive conference 
of the New York Legislative Committee on Inter 
state Cooperation, held in. New York City December 18 
and ig. Principal purpose of the conference was to ar 
range om detail tor the introduction of committee spon 
sored measures at the 1g54 legislative session. Included 
on the program were proposals in the fields of social wel 
laure, taxation, Conservation, water resources, crime con 
the Uni 
reciprocal support: and many 
Barrett, Chairman of the 


trol, highway safety, trademarks, civil defense, 
form Commercial Code 
others. Assemblyinan Elisha 
committee and newly elected Chairman of the Board of 


ers ol the Council of State Gove presided 
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1952-1953 EDITION 


The current edition of the book presents authoritative, up-to- 
date information on all the forty-eight state governments: 


Administrative Systems Schools and Libraries 
Legislatures. Recent Legislation Health and Welfare 


Intergovernmental Relations Regulatory Activities 


THE BOOK OF THE STATES AND TWO SUPPLEMENTS 
THE BOOK OF THE STATES ALONE 
S750 
January, 1953 Supplement now available 


Order from 


THE BOOK THE STATES 


AND TTS SUPPLEMENTS 


Compiled and Published by The Council of State Governments 


Constitutional Developments Taxation and Finance 


Judicial Organization Highways and Aviation 
Conservation. Planning. Development, and Other Essentials 
Scores of state-by-state tables and charts. articles by experts 


in varied fields. Rosters of State Officials, a Directory of State 
Legislators, and two 1953 Supplements to bring them up to date. 
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